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~ child good to the journey’s end. 
will probably have become accustomed to the 

By-and-by the chM I* fl ing landscape begins to pall, 

novelties, and watch mg e . book> or bun or for pointing 

Then is the time for w ^ ]and scape, and for talking to the 

out individual thin ^ it . 

child or otherwise am idons spoke n of above as necessary 

To return to the si on - s atte ntion, the five we have 

for easily gaining a , mpressions or objects presented to 
discussed all refer ^ tQ do w i t h the mind itself, and 
the mind. lhe ** condit ion of the subject receiving the 
depends u P on a tired m ind can give little attention to 
impressions. ivid or interesting, however much they 

impressions, wit h the rules laid down above, is 

Tobvious, .bat this sixth condition one would hope in these 
modem diys needs laying little stress upon. We are al 
“are now that a child that is tired or out of health, must not 
be pressed, and that a tired mind cannot take in many 
impressions, still less retain them in the memory, which 
function is peculiarly dependent upon the amount of vitality 
present at the moment when an impression is received. 

So far we have discussed only the best means of winning 
involuntary attention, which the child can give with little 
effort, of so presenting things that they cannot fail to be 
interesting enough to attract, and necessitate no drudgery at 
all. Many people are so well alive to the importance of 
winning attention to lessons by the interestingness given by 
fulfilling the above conditions, that we are in danger now, 
perhaps, of going too far in this direction. “My child s 
lessons shall always be as attractive as a game,” we hear 
parents say, “he shall never know drudgery in them at all. 
This is a terrible mistake ; if the voluntary attention is never 
to be called out, namely, the attention given by an effort of 
will against inclination, the will-power of the child will 
simply be atrophied and never developed at all. Children 
brought up so have been known to grow up incapable of 
— °" h" ° f ■ dru ‘ l « er y. “<> help to fill the rankS 
to concern , °' S '” The training ol ‘he will in learning 

makJ Z Tw a " eMi0n is P ar ticularly important, and w.U 
"e« mouth J6Ct mat ‘ er ‘ha continuation of this paper 
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naughty boys.* 

Bv J. Marshall, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

( Continued from page 292.) 


I AM afraid I may offend some good people if I ven ,ure to 
class among the quest, ons of minor morals, which require a 
considerable dose of humour and common sense to deal with 
that of cruelty ,n ch.ldren. The delight tha, many children 
have in bird-nest, ng and bird or cat or dog stoning seems 
very shock, ng to those who think that children should be as 
angelic as they look. But in an age and country in which 
every healthy man who can afford it delights to join in 
hounding fox or hare ,o its death, and in shooting as many 
as possible of the fair denizens of copse and moor and forest, 
it seems to me something like hypocrisy to make too much 
of the relatively innocent cruelties of sturdy boys. By all 
means let the tender-hearted mother do what she can to 
mitigate excessive fondness for such things, and to educate 
her boys to some imaginative sympathy with the pains of 
dumb creatures. But boys will be boys, that is men in the 
making, and if one does not like milksop men, do not let us 
be too anxious to have milksop boys. 

It is perfectly consistent with the sporting instinct to know 
much of the habits of animals, and to be in a sense fond of 
animals. It is the dull lazy boy who is apt to be the really 
cruel boy ; true sport requires hard work, and intelligent 
work ; and every encouragement should be given to a boy 
vv 'ho is inclined to study for himself the ways of animals, 
even if this involves the taking of birds' nests, or the shooting 

Af 


of a specimen now and then. Nothing can be more 
commendable than the efforts of friends of animals by 
^lustrations and descriptions to spread and improve children’s 
knowledge of birds and beasts; but real knowl 

cl r Cl 1 ^ r T-\ y. j r i 1 * _ a — n ama /\Vi /\nr t* 


knowledge can 


»*truge ot birds and beasts; dui real Knuwicugc 
jtaruly be got from books or pictures — somehow or other the 
°) s must handle the beasts themselves, which generally 
n *cans killing them to begin with. And most healthy boys 
1 bo so, whatever you say to them. I have never yet 
n ° Wn a keen sportsman who was not a good fellow ; and 


* Read before the Edinburgh Branch, February 15th, 1898. 
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-777^7 eager to repress the natural 
Ho not think one nee 7 temP erament in younger sportsmen. 
m anifesta<io..sof!h« a " , at difcr ent when we find big ger 
The question is som d u bu n yin g towards younger 
boys guilty of ' vhat cases of this kind require careful 
and weaker boys. mean not hing more than rough- 

handling. Sometimes j of boys with little imagination 
and-tumble sport, tn ^ emp hatic word or two or a pull 

and strong animal sp ’ this right. Sometimes they 

of the ear will ge ^nd of rough-and-ready discipline 
mean no more than ^ & bit c f t h e loafer or the sneak in 
by which boys w o and (aught to be TOen . Sometimes, 
then, are licked d |! liber ate and malicious cruelty ; and 

of course, they evidence of this, then deliberate and 

"no, malicious or angry corporal chastisement is 
0“ ntly useful. Bu, in no cases of ser.ous chasttsement are 

deliberation and kindliness underlying, and visibly underly „g, 

the chastisement more needful than in these A deliberately 
cruel boy is a morbid boy, his case is really a pitiful one in 
some respects : and the only punishment that will do him 
good is one which seeks to enlist through the punishment the 
better instincts of the boy himself to aid in the conquest ol 
the worse. This you will never do if you seem bitter or 
hostile or revengeful yourself. 

It would be unsuitable here and now to touch at any length 
on another form of trouble with boys, especially as they 
approach the years of puberty, when one is called to deal 
with words and acts of impurity. With these the lather 
must deal and the teacher and not infrequently the physician. 
They are the sour and bitter, because unripe and premature, 
fruits of instincts destined when the time comes to grow to 
much that is best and manliest in man. They are often the 
accompaniment and manifestation of morbid bodily conditions, 
natural or superinduced by unwholesome influences or 
practices. 1 do not think that parents are quite care u 
enough about the beginnings of these things. We take our 
children regularly to the dentist as a precautionary measure, 
*v n CUre t ^' e ' r * ee t-h shall be kept sound and pure, 
aid t rn ' 7 lt <;x P en( * a little more trouble in getting exp er 

pure a, 7 h " "T « * 1 * at leas, as sound ^ 

Pure as their teeth. One’s medical man might very well V 
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ask ed at intervals just to have a look at and a chat with one's 
lads, without too much fuss being made over it. His trained 

eye could generally tell whether things were going right or 
no . So long as a lad keeps a bright straightforward look 
and a clear skin is fond of open-air sports and association in 
a breezy cheerful way with his friends, things are probably 
right enoug . I he use of bad words, though objectionable 
and to be strongly condemned, when discovered, as unchristian 
and ungentlemanly, does not necessarily mean any very 
serious badness. Boys, if they are healthy, will grow out ot 
this and grow ashamed of it. 

A wholesome influence to this end is association now and 
then by our lads in a cheerful and natural way with good 
and modest girls of their own class and age. Tennis, golf, 
boating, dancing, these under suitable conditions are valuable 
civilising agencies, when shared honestly and naturally by 
growing lads and lasses. It is wise for parents to recognise 
in time the new facts and conditions involved in puberty, to 
face them frankly, and enlist their help in the preparation of 
their children for the duties and the experiences of mature life. 

It would be absurd to attempt in one paper to deal with 
the whole range of minor morals in boyhood. But in small 
boys and great, one very clamant question is that of laziness. 
Parents object to this in their children sometimes on the same 
ground as the medical gentleman already referred to had for 
his objection to the bad memory of his son. We are all lazy 
in the doing of what we don’t like. And there is no denying 
that modern social conditions with their enormous apparatus 
of competitive examinations and bookish education, are 
extremely fruitful in demands on the average boy which are 
entirely incongruous with his natural instincts. A healthy 
boy hates sedentary occupation, hates book tasks, hates 
Monotonous routine. And yet if he is to “get on, whether 
as a soldier, a sailor, a parson, a lawyer, a doctor, or in almost 
an y conceivable career “ fit for a gentleman, as the phra 
goes, he has, from the age of eight to that ot twenty ^ 
beyond, to expend many hours of most ot his days inexa y 
the kind of sedentary book-work to which he is bv nature 

lea st inclined. 

Having had probably as much as any living man m> a 
In *Pector of Schools— to do with examinations, both 
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society has had to elem ents meanwhile in the 

thing better. . drudge ry of our boys’ training are, 

otherwise over , palt hv resisting force in healthy boys which 

firstly, just t ia jaziness,” and, secondly, the correlative 
we are apt to _ca^ ^ boys in healthy physical sports. If 

gr ?’ ‘ip had to face such astern succession of examina- 
fionstnd competitions as boys have, their more amenable 
sympathetic natures would make such a course of treatment 
absolutely ruinous to mind and body. And for this very reason 
I view with the utmost disfavour the modern movement for 
the assimilation of girls’ education to that of the boys, at least 
as regards the competitive aspects of it. If you could manage 
to infuse into the girls the same healthy “ naughtiness ” that 
prevails as a resisting force among boys, the danger would be 
less. But while girls have their own faults and failings, these 
are not as a rule of a sort that will form a suitable corrective 
to such a treatment. They may become sulky, morbid, even 
vicious : but they have not the physical strength, or the 
physical resources, or the physical tastes which keep boys 
from being too bookish, however hard you press them : to use 
an American phrase, they have not the saving “ cussedness 
of boys. 

Education under existing pressure is too apt to become a 
training for a particular examination at a particular date, 
instead of a training for manhood and the whole of manhood, 
t is the most familiar experience possible of schoolmasters to 
ave boys under their charge, who they know quite well are 
be only moderately successful in examinations, and 
^ are P ract 'cally certain to be successful in life ; while others 
exDeben^ , eVerythln S before them on paper, may to h is 
larger aren 7 vf* ^ ° f greatl y inferior promise for t e 
counts more ^ business - One supreme quality which 

c°“«:r„ e „r„e m ir with ^ ^ »» ***.•■*«• vo t 

personal charm ^ exdmin ati°ns, and that is likeableness, 

charm wh.ch comes of man l y char acter and simplify- 
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much in «he playground and the playing-S ’ ^"7 
wins there, wins not merely the game but the elteem a 
regard of h,s fellows, and so the mimic victories of the” hoM 
fields are premonitions of other victories in the game o life 
The old motto mens Sana in carfare sana, is «» vahd A 
boy who does nothing and cares for nothing but boyish snorfs 
misses an element of mental discipline and moral 'obedTen'e 
Whtch will leave hts character incomplete, if not brutish. b“ 
th e boy who does nothtng and cares for nothing but study 
unless he have the savtng grace of being a genius, is certatn 
be a png, and unpopular, and therefore handicapped at the 
outset ,n the race, first, for success, and second and more im- 
portant, for full growth as a man. The exact balancing of the 
claims of mind and body, of the necessary mental and the 
wholesome bodily discipline, is a question of the most anxious 
significance, to be settled in no abstract or dogmatic fashion 
but for each boy according to his strength and temperament 
and inherited prospects and position. Fortunately as a rule 
the question settles itself ; each boy, aided or hindered by 
persons and circumstances, as his good or evil fortune dictates, 
has to work out his own salvation, his own future. 


All this does not get rid of the very real fact that there is 
such a thing as laziness in boys, and that under present 
conditions parents and teachers have got to deal with it as 
best they can. Sometimes the laziness is a consequence and 
symptom of a low condition of body. If a boy is pale, 
languid, anaemic, it is nothing but reckless cruelty to force 
the pace, and compel a continued strain for which the lad 
ls Plainly unfit. Fresh air, change of occupation, sometimes 
careful medical treatment of a tonic kind, may be required. 
Perhaps this last might suggest one of those humorous 
remedies of which I am rather fond in the case of boys. If 
f su spected a lad of mine of malingering, of professing 
incapacity to study because of languor or headaches which I 
thought a sham, 1 do not know that one could do better than 
^ a ke his professions seriously, and treat him to a course of 
.armless but nauseous hitters, till the alleged headaches 

lSa ppeared. 

Put often the laziness is bred of a kind of hopelessness. 
°ys are extremely apt to lose heart when work is uncongenial 


naught* BOVS. 

3» 4 _ „ a5 their phrase is, as something 

"difficult, to « <*»* flrttaordinate self-depreciation is ju st 

0 ct craving f° r - In f ' aS inordinate self-esteem, and a 

as common a fault W , D J the critical moment from a parent 
little sympathetic hep enC ouragement, a little praise, 

or teacher or tutor, » may come in to revive the 

even excessive praise ^ Jt - s in this connection that 
waning hope m . the a & , ad . s othe r pursuits, his sports, his 

1 find a sympathy w ^ ^ or kites , mvaluable as a 

gymnastics, his ma . ° elf . res pect for the purposes of study, 
means of enhsting h , ncapable in h is book-work with me, 
If I find a lad duu ^ hig exam i na tion results, always 

always near the inadequate preparation, I regard it as a 
being nagged a of & fine scor e he has made at 

perfect S odsen ‘ secured at football, a piece of ingenious 
cricket, a goal - n the wor kshop. Congratulation 

mechanism c ^ ^ t0 whom he has been accustomed 
Tmake a poor show in his class, no. merely gratifies his 
self esteem, but it nerves and encourages him unconsciously 
To „ to do better in other respects also. And many a ..me 
I have been able to date the turning-point in a boy s progress 
in school-work, from the day when some notable success 

• ■ i _ „AUcsrsi,-nr>nn Viau won bim a cordially respectful 


remark from his master. 

Responsibility imposed on such a boy has also an immensely 
educative effect. An experienced and tactful master knows 
the boys at a glance who, though dunces in the class-room, are 
by their skill and manly daring outside, veritable kings in the 
affections of their fellows. By injudicious depreciation a master 
can make such boys his daily and most effective torment, the 
organisers of more or less veiled rebellion, the champions of 
all that is irregular and undisciplined. Or he can make them 
his very right hand for good; the unacknowledged but not 
less real deputies of his authority, the purifiers and sweeteners 
of the whole school life. A word or two of trustful confidence, 
a little consultation as of man with man between such an one 
and his master, will often make the lad your willing coadjutor 

for good, instead of your most formidable opponent an 
obstructive. 


I go even further. If a boy were indicated to me, either by 
the information of others or by my own instinctive apprehen- 
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disturber of the peace, capable by hi, A”/ """^n 
0 r by the influence of bad training elsewhere of h" humour ' 
power for evil among his fellows, that is the Jo deCom,n S a 
should take the trouble to surprise bv a rood l ’° y Whom 1 
Is absurd. It is very pleasamre wa,ch“he' stT V g ^ 

of such t lad Whe " y«“ intmute in confidence «otm7h at you 
believe there are some thtngs going on which are object onaWe 
and which he of course objects to as much as I do that I 
quite sure these things would not go on while he was about and 
th at he m.ght just keep his eyes open on my behalf, and’ “it 
„„ the fellows who were so misbehaving themselves He 
himself is the very ringleader of the whole trouble . but the 
trouble vanishes as if by magic ; and a confidential nod from 
the naughty boy to his seeming simple master a day or two 
later, marks not only the cessation of the trouble, which is 
something, but marks also, which is a good deal’more the 
beginnings, it may be, of a new life for that lad, the birth of 
abetter ambition, the invocation to activity of the self-respect 
of one who has felt and exercised— perhaps for the first time 
—a power for righteousness instead of for evil. 


for the naughty boys are not infrequently the strong boys, 
the courageous boys, the manly boys ; it is for the parent or 
master by sympathy and humour and tact to turn the strength, 
the courage, the manliness, from evil or useless channels into 
others which are valuable and good and helpful. 

The tremendous changes brought about by puberty in the 
more physical and moral side of our children’s life, are visible 
equally and not less momentously on the intellectual side. The 
new instincts that thrill, only half-realised, in the growing 
|ad, are apt to make old methods of intellectual discipline and 
instruction inadequate and ineffectual. With every month of 
a Pproach to manhood the functions of the father become more 
•mportant relatively to those of the mother in the guidance of 
the boy’s intellectual activities. Even from the earliest years, 
although the mother’s is naturally the largest and most obvious 
influence, yet the father with his man’s work and his man’s 
r ain and his man’s strength is always there, and the bo\ 
news it and behaves accordingly. 

l^nt if the f,oy’s mind is to grow healthily in the years of 
a PProaching manhood, the man’s influence— the fathers 

Pnma nly, the schoolmaster’s as his substitute-becomes 
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How much this is so I have seen 

predominant and sU P^ sadly enough, when the father has 
Illustrated in many c ^ of u or more to do her bes, 

died, leaving . ' enou gh to be able to place them 

with. If she 18 f strong master in a good school, or if 
under the charge o - ^ uncle or elder brother, available 

there be some other ^ ^ the fat her’s authority, then the 

to take the father s p ^ a( . least i n measure be supplied, 

loss, though irrepara , who can themselves hold 

But the mothers are Too often one finds boys, 

t-Vio reins in these . 0. tVi^r lived was all tha* 


the reins in these j father lived was all that 

could 


whose 


be llv vicious, under the loving but precarious semi- 
„ot actually mother . She cannot control them ; she 

rr, e phy^ al Stren8:th alWayS PreSent in ‘a 6 back ' 

h ,,t a father's authority. She does not quite understand 
S or see through them, as a father could. They learn to 
p ,™ upon her sensibilities, her love, her anxrety for them. 
Thev may even learn to dominate and to bully her lhere 
are of course exceptions ; and I know no finer type of young 
manhood than that of one who has chivalrously taken on his 
voung shoulders the burden of his dead father’s duty, and 
become in a sense the husband of the house, as well as the 
son. But the difficulties and the temptations of the position 
are great ; and those mothers will be wise who, in such sad 
straits, find somehow the controlling influence of a man to 
aid in the training of their boys to manhood. Should no 
other resource be available, I should even recommend them 
to marry again 

And now I think I have said my say — a mere fragment of 
what might be said, for the subject is as broad as life itself, 
and touches on every problem of religion and society and 
human existence. One can at best offer some partial obser- 
vations, suggest some trains of thought, raise without settling 
many topics of controversy. God is good, and mingles 
abounding joy with all our trials and our sorrows. And in 
nothing has His goodness been made more visible to us than 
in the infinite consolations, the inexhaustible happi n ® sS ’ 
W erewith he has made light and joyous the burden t a 
mot ers and fathers take on them, when they accept from t 
great Father, in trembling thankfulness, the gift of tho* 
rrying, wearying, dear, delightful “ naughty boys.’ 
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the cultivation of the 

SENSE. 

'By Frances S. Hallowes. 

“ ART ” is defined by Professor Ruskin at the be^inni™ nf 
his book, Modern Painters, to be a “ language which exposes 
power, imitation, truth, beauty, and relation.” The capacity 
for this language is universal. A capacity is a power of the 
human mind which appreciates and understands what is 
prepared lor it. J his is in accordance with a principle which 
prevails throughout the universe, viz. .-—that of correspondence 
between an object and the organ to which it is revealed. 
The eye has an inner fitness for the light, the ear for sound, 
lhe sense of beauty in form and colour may be said to be 
the object of which the organ is artistic capacity. This is 
not a sudden, isolated or capriciously bestotved gift, as some 
seem to think. Such phrases as “ I have no gift for art,” or 
“ He has no eye for colour,” might lead one to suppose that 
not the many but the few are endowed with this capacity. 
On the contary it is as natural to the normal human mind as 
a ny other sense. The absence is an exception to the rule. 
Jnst as in music, for which the great majority have some 
aptitude, there are few who cannot distinguish tunes and are 
^different to sounds. We may see in the universality ol 
urtistic capacity a confirmation of this. Very early in the 
history of nations is shown the desire for decoration. Weapons 
and domestic utensils belonging to savage peoples exhibit 
the decorative instinct, and as civilisation proceeds the 
a Ptitude to express beauty of form and colour develops. 
Ca ndinavian and Celt, Hindu, Japanese and Chinese all 
a ^ e their ideas of Art. 

L is not too much to say that the education which ignores 
le artistic side of mental endowment is a very incomplete 
n? 0, a large and productive side of life is omitted, that 

6 Whole man is poorer and of less calibre. The cullivation 
0L - 6 . 02 


